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practical steps to be urged upon the second Hague Con- 
ference: (1) To substitute a truly judicial for a semi- 
diplomatic international tribunal ; and (2) to provide for 
the reassembling of the Conference itself at stated inter- 
vals. If it be argued that such permanent judicial tri- 
bunal, if established, would find no business to transact, 
let it be remembered, at least by Americans, that the 
members of the United States Supreme Court were first 
appointed on September 26, 1789 ; that the Court first 
organized on February 1, 1790, and that for a full year 
it adjourned because there was no business on its calendar. 
In a few years the United States Supreme Court had 
become one of the busiest official bodies in the world. 
In the stated reassembling of the Hague Conference lies 
the germ of the international parliament which will one 
day come into being. 

There is another aspect of international relations in 
time of war which has not attracted the attention it 
deserves. The suggestion that neutrality should ex- 
tend to financial assistance has not been brought forward 
by impractical men. It appears to have been an early 
conception of so practical a nation-builder as Cecil 
Rhodes. Quite independently, Mr. James Speyer, whose 
standing as an international financier is of the first rank, 
made the same suggestion two years ago. His exact 
language was as follows : 

" It does not seem a wild flight of imagination to sug- 
gest that the signatory powers might agree to maintain 
in future what, for want of a better term, might be called 
financial neutrality. In case two powers went to war 
without first submitting their grievances and differences to 
arbitration, as provided by the Hague protocol, why 
should not the other powers bind themselves not to assist 
either of the belligerents financially, but to see to it that 
strict neutrality was preserved by their citizens ? Rich 
nations with an extended commerce are vitally concerned 
in maintaining peace, and if no financial assistance could 
be obtained from the outside, few nations would, in the 
face of the most effective neutrality of the other powers, 
incur the peril of bankruptcy, and the inevitable wars of 
the future would at least be shortened." 

In one form or another this proposal has received the 
support of Mr. Bryan, who spoke of it at the recent Ar- 
bitration and Peace Congress in New York, and of Sec- 
retary Straus, who referred to it in his recent address 
before the meeting of the International Law Society at 
Washington. With the support of names such as these, 
this proposal takes on distinct importance and offers 
itself as worthy of serious consideration with a view to 
determine how it could be carried into practical operation. 

One other matter concerns Americans alone. Each 
time an important international conference occurs, the 
appointing power searches the country over for the most 
competent and effective representatives of American in- 
terests and of American opinion. Why should we not 
constitute a body of permanent representatives at such in- 
ternational conferences out of the distinguished men, 
who, as President of the United States or as Secretary of 
State, have directed for a time the foreign policy of the 
nation ? Those who have been incumbents of these high 
offices are men who have enjoyed public confidence and 
esteem in the highest degree, and their service has placed 
them beyond the reach of party animosity or party feel- 
ing. These experienced statesmen officially consti- 



tuted as international conferees on behalf of the United 
States, and in receipt of an appropriate salary fixed by 
law, would bring to their task both unusual equipment 
and unusual experience. Such use of those who had 
rendered distinguished service to the nation as Chief 
Executive or as Secretary of State would be in every 
respect fitting. 

Every portent is favorable for the policies in which we 
believe and which we urge. The civilized world is at 
peace and there is no ruler and no party bent on disturb- 
ing that peace. The more powerful nations are presided 
over by monarchs or governments whose faces are turned 
toward the light. Our own President and his Cabinet, 
the Government of the day in Great Britain, the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic and his official advisers, the 
German Emperor, and the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, 
are alike devoted to the economic and moral uplifting of 
their people and to the avoidance of war and strife. The 
German Emperor, against whom criticisms are some- 
times levelled, is, as I dare assert without qualification, a 
convinced believer in the policies of peace and their un- 
told advantages to the great people at whose head he 
stands. Indeed, no responsible ruler is likely, so far as 
the signs of the moment go, to be responsible for break- 
ing the world's peace. If that peace is to be broken, it 
will be broken, I think, by the irresponsible, the reckless 
and the untamed. At this stage of the world's history, 
we must all of us unite to hold these elements of the 
population in check. The world has come of age, and, 
as Archbishop Temple wrote nearly half a century ago, 
" We are now men, governed by principles, if governed 
at all, and cannot rely any longer on the impulses of 
youth or the discipline of childhood." 



The Public Schools in the flovement 
for International Arbitration. 

BY HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BEOWN, 

United States Commissioner of Education. 

Address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 

Arbitration, Thursday Morning, May %3. 

By way of introduction, I may venture to repeat the 
recommendation touching this subject contained in my 
first annual report as commissioner of education, which 
is now in press. It reads as follows : 

" The second recommendation which I would respect- 
fully present is concerned with the fact, which every 
year makes more obvious, that our public education has 
passed into an international stage in its development. 
The approach of the second International Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague has turned public attention to the 
many-sided modern movement toward a peaceful ad- 
justment of international relations. Governments, in 
striving to maintain an honorable peace, require the rein- 
forcement of popular sentiment, and it is of the utmost 
importance that such public sentiment should steadily 
demand a peace which makes for righteousness, and no 
other peace than that which will make for righteousness. 
A public sentiment calling for such peace will be stable 
only when it rests upon an appreciative understanding of 
other nations. In this there is a great work for educa- 
tion the world over, that it may help the nations 
understand one another. Whatever the schools may 
do to this great end will count for real education. 
Can any form of learning, in fact, be more liberalizing, 
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more expanding, more tonic, than the insight gained 
through knowledge of other peoples, our contemporaries, 
who with us are the makers of modern history? 

" Already a considerable movement is under way look- 
ing to the annual commemoration in the schools of the 
United States of the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, which occurred on the 18th day of May, 1899. 
Such a celebration seems eminently desirable, by way of 
laying due emphasis in the schools upon the vital rela- 
tions of modern peoples one to another. I would 
accordingly recommend that, so far as consistent with 
State and local conditions, the 18th day of May in each 
year be designated as a day of special observance in the 
schools. It is particularly desirable that in the celebra- 
tion of this anniversary day, and in the instruction of the 
schools throughout the year, the effort be made to 
promote an insight into the true aims and aspirations of 
our own nation and of the other nations with whom we 
are to work together in the making of a higher world 
civilization. This view calls for a more thorough teach- 
ing of geography in the elementary schools, that the first 
notions formed by the children in those schools, of our 
true relations with other lands and peoples, may be true 
and temperate . . . 

" This is not a foreign view of American education, but 
rather an American view ; for it is already clear that 
American institutions can reach their full development 
only by finding their rightful place in the current of the 
world's history, and that only by so doing can they 
become fully American." 

While no one will attach supreme importance to the 
special observance of one day in the school year, even 
such annual emphasis upon this theme will not be with- 
out its value. 

It is clear, however, that a celebration which breaks 
from a clear sky on one day in the year, and passes from 
thought when that day is past, cannot take a very deep 
hold on the minds of many children. Nor do I think 
we have a right to devote one day of the school year to 
a purpose which has no connection with the ends of 
general education. It is not with a view to propaganda 
of an isolated reform that this day is entitled to its 
special place in our school calendar, but with a view to 
a neglected and essential element in general education. 
And that element is an appreciative understanding of 
other peoples than our own. A people that goes on in 
ignorance of other peoples misses its chance of adding 
their civilization to its own. It is just this element 
of a liberal education which should be emphasized in 
the schools, not one day in the year, but throughout the 
year. Even way down in the elementary schools, the 
effort of our little Americans to overcome the primitive 
distrust and disparagement of the peoples of foreign 
lands is a liberalizing influence. 

But this after all is but a small part of what the 
schools ought to do to promote international arbitration. 
The best that we can do in the long run is to foster the 
genuine spirit of arbitration, and to establish those modes 
of thought that dispose men to arbitrate their differences. 
Let us consider here three ways of settling differences 
among men, and see what the teaching of the schools may 
be expected to do by way of furthering that type of 
thought which lies nearest to arbitration. The primitive 
way of settling a quarrel is an appeal to arms, a decisive 



physical fight. This is the spontaneous method of un- 
controlled anger. A second way is the way of compro- 
mise. Compromise has, no doubt, its rightful place, and 
in the daily dealings of men with men it must play an 
important part. A third method, a method hard to 
practice and even hard to define, the method which ar- 
bitration ultimately represents and reinforces, is the 
method of finding some ground of positive agreement 
higher than the ground taken by either antagonist at the 
beginning of the strife. In every dispute between hon- 
est and intelligent disputants we find some show of jus- 
tice in each of the conflicting claims. The method of 
war crushes the claim of one side, with all the good 
and bad there is in it. The method of compromise takes 
the course which leads to peace, even though much of the 
good of either cause be sacrificed on the way. The 
method of arbitration would seem to be merely the 
method of compromise through the agency of a third 
party, but essentially it is more than this. For every 
well-conducted international arbitration contributes to 
the building up of a higher conception of international 
obligations, of world relations, and is accordingly in its 
effect the bringing of the disputants together on higher 
and more stable ground than either of them occupied 
when the strife began. I think this view may be 
abundantly justified by examples from modern history. 
The immediate question is that as to the relation of pub- 
lic schools to the type of thinking which lies back of ar- 
bitration procedure. It seems clear that this is the very 
type of thinking which is characteristic of modern edu- 
cation at its best. It is the type of thinking which 
should be promoted in schools of every grade, in the 
interest of liberal culture rightly understood. It is by 
promoting such culture and establishing such modes of 
thought among our people everywhere that the public 
schools can lay the surest foundation for the arbitration 
principle. 

The watchword of this movement may fairly be taken 
as the watchword of all modern education, and we may 
phrase it in the words, " Let us look for a better way." 
The spirit which it represents is at one with modern 
science, the science which is undoubtedly the dominant 
influence in the methods of modern education. For this 
science, with all its strength of conviction, holds its doc- 
trines, not as records of final attainment or the standards 
of a battle to the end, but rather as well-laid steps of an 
ascent. It expects something better beyond, expects to 
rise above its present knowledge and belief, and in that 
expectation it is able to look upon any intelligent oppo- 
sition as indicating the need of finding some higher prin- 
ciple which shall solve the present difference. Even in 
the lower schools, by ways that are often intangible, this 
spirit is making its way. It is not too much to hope that 
it will become broadly characteristic of the teaching of 
our schools, and when it has become so, the principle of 
arbitration will be grounded in the educational conscious- 
ness of our whole people. 

Before we leave this discussion, there are two added 
considerations to which attention should be called. The 
arbitration movement looks for its success to the cultiva- 
tion of a decent respect for the opinions of mankind. In 
the heat of national anger it is too much to expect that 
any people will welcome from its opponent the sugges- 
tion that there are better grounds on which they may 
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hope to meet. If, however, our people have been trained 
from their youth to recognize in every sharp difference 
of opinion the possibility of there being some higher and 
better ground of agreement, undiscovered as yet, there 
cannot fail to be in time a little greater readiness to ap- 
peal to an impartial world, to peoples not involved in the 
dispute, and to respect the suggestion from without of a 
better way to an honorable peace. It is here that an in- 
creased understanding of other nations than our own 
may be expected to reinforce the teaching that leads men 
to hope for a better way. It is not simply that a knowl- 
edge of other nations well taught in the schools will lead 
us to consider more carefully the claims of an antagonist 
in time of trouble, but that it will prepare our people, or 
any people, to look with more favor upon an appeal to 
the judgment of the civilized world. 

In the second place, such an appeal to an impartial 
tribunal would be greatly strengthened in the minds of 
any people if that people were grounded in some of the 
elementary principles of human law. On other grounds 
than this, it is to be desired that the elementary princi- 
ples of legal right should be more distinctly taught in our 
schools along with the principles of common morality. 
Those great elementary principles of right and justice, 
which have been the nourishing thought of many of the 
greatest minds of our race, are in themselves a most de- 
sirable element in the liberal culture of all our people. 
I cannot but think that a people trained to have respect 
for such principles as these will be so much the better 
prepared to accept, in time of controversy, the view that 
neither party to the dispute is the rightful judge of the 
cause. 

Briefly stated then, the contention of this paper is : 
That the schools of our whole people may properly con- 
tribute to the movement for international arbitration only 
in ways that contribute to the general purposes of educa- 
tion, but that positive improvements in education are 
called for to-day in ways that must inevitably reinforce 
the arbitration movement. Among these ways are en- 
deavors to promote among a given people, as our own, a 
more intimate and appreciative knowledge of the charac- 
ter of other modern nations with whom this people has 
to do ; the promotion in the schools of that type of think- 
ing which readily passes beyond its partial convictions, 
no matter how earnestly held, to larger views in which 
opposing convictions may find their rightful recognition 
and come to agreement ; the teaching in the schools, as 
a part of instruction in morals and civil government, of 
some of the principles of legal justice, which shall enable 
our people to adjust themselves freely and consciously to 
the reign of law in all great human affairs. The argu- 
ment amounts to this, that our education of all our people 
shall be made at once more scientific and more humanistic 
in its character, and that the schools shall teach the peo- 
ple in all their concerns to look for a better way. 



The British Prime Hinister's Latest 

Word on Limitation of 

Armaments. 

In his address before the Manchester Liberal Federa- 
tion on the 9th of May, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
spoke as follows in regard to the German Chancellor's 



declaration that Germany would take no part at The 
Hague in the discussion of the limitation of armaments : 

" A speech has lately been made by the German Chan- 
cellor, as to which I must say a word, on a matter in 
which many of us in this country are deeply interested, 
and which His Majesty's Government have, from the 
moment of their taking office, deemed it to be their duty 
to take up, — I mean the Hague Conference and the ques- 
tion of the reduction of armaments. We have not been 
without hope, although the hope may have been faint at 
times, that the great powers, including Germany, would 
see their way to join in such a discussion. Now that we 
know that discussion must be conducted without their 
participation, I do not pretend to say we are not greatly 
disappointed. 

" It might — indeed it probably would — have been im- 
possible to arrive at once at a formula which would have 
secured a general acceptance ; but we hoped a beginning 
might have been made to this extent, that a measure of 
mutual confidence would have been established which 
would have borne fruit later on and enabled us, in con- 
cert with other nations, to gradually reduce the excessive 
and intolerable burden of armaments which is the scourge 
of Europe. I do not despair of something yet being 
done [hear, hear], though it will be far more difficult 
to accomplish without the general concurrence of all the 
great powers in the preliminary proposition that such a 
reduction is a thing to be desired and sought. 

" Now I know that we have been suspected of a wish, 
a sinister wish, to embarrass Germany by raising this 
question. It is an absolutely unfounded suspicion. 
[Cheers.] Had Germany approached us with the initia- 
tive we should have met her cordially and without any 
arriire pensSe. [Hear, hear.] Our policy has been dic- 
tated simply and solely by general considerations, which 
we have never concealed. [Hear, hear.] We regard 
the progressive increase of armaments as a curse, and 
believing that it is so regarded by the peoples and gov- 
ernments of other states, and that the evidence is before 
our eyes of the advance in the direction of peace by ar- 
bitration treaties and by the elimination of many old- 
standing causes of suspicion, we thought it our duty to 
seize the opportunity which the Hague Conference offered 
to see whether a step might not be taken in the direction 
of reducing armaments. 

44 1 think we were right. We were attempting no more 
than other governments under less favorable circum- 
stances have attempted. Remember that the Hague 
Conference itself was first convoked by one of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe. We still seek to carry out the policy 
advocated after the Crimean War by Mr. Disraeli when 
he said, ' Let us terminate this disastrous system of rival 
expenditure, and mutually agree, with no hypocrisy, but 
in a manner and under circumstances that would admit 
of no doubt, by a reduction of armaments, that peace is 
really our policy.' The German government think that 
such a method is idle and illusory, and as they hold that 
view and will have no share in the policy, I recognize 
and respect the candor with which Prince Btilow has de- 
cided to stand aside from the discussion altogether, and, 
although His Majesty's Government deeply regret the 
necessity of such abstention, they appreciate the com- 
plete openness with which the German statement has 



